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University of Toronto Symphony Orchestra 


Uri Mayer, conductor 
Frangois Koh, conductor 
Eugene Chan, piano 


PROGRAM 


Piano Concerto No. 3 In D Minor, Op. 30 (1909) 


Eugene Chan, piano 

Intermission 


The Moldau (1874) 


Sergei Rachmaninoff 

(1873-1943) 


Bedrich Smetana 

(1824-1884) 


Frangois Koh, conductor 


Concerto For Orchestra (1950—1954) 


Witold Lutostawski 

(1913-1994) 


Orchestra 


Violin I 

Danielle Greene 
Jamie Godber 
Junsoo (Samuel) Choi 
Sun Ah Lee 
Weiwei Li 

CharlotteWong Labow 
Saba Yousefi-Taemeh 
Adam Despinic 
Georgia Vogeli 
Jizhe (Jimmy) Zhang 
Yueyi (Vilma) Su 
Qiran (Ryan) Shen 
Ryan Ng 

Jeongsoo (Jessica) Lee 

Violin II 

Dominic Greene 
Emma Morrison 
Po Yui (Calvin) Wan 
Aaron Cheung 
Pak Hei (Jason) Shiu 
Joanna Gorska-Kochano- 
wicz 

Kathy Chen 
Alessia Disimino 
Julia Mirzoev 
Katherine Peter 
Andrew Dicker 
Matthew Mifflin 
Gemma Donn 

Viola 

Carolyn Farnand 

Yen Hoang (Clara) Nguyen- 

Tran 

Tony Ji 

Cole Canaday 

Nina Jeftic 

Meagan Turner 

Emilie Gelinas-Noble 

Natalie Dyck 

Kevin Michael Belvedere 

Samantha Sek 

Cello 

Sebastian Ostertag 
Shan (Sally) He 
Ha Eun (Alice) Cho 
Yi Ting (Michelle) Liu 
Alice Nahyun Kim 


Benjamin Louwersheimer 
□via Coburn 
Ho Man (Ivan) Shiu 
Amina Holloway 

Double Bass 

Megan Chandler 
Matteo Ferrero-Wong 
Matthew Girolami 
Connor Crone 
Vicente Garcia 
Chantel Leung 
Wesley Brenneis 
Steve Linger 

Flute I 

Sarah Pollard 
Samantha Charron 
Sophie Lanthier 
Sophia Wang 

Piccolo 

Samantha Charron 
Sarah Pollard 
Sophia Wang 

Oboe 

Jade Butlin-Woo 
Kira Shiner 
Paul Radelicki 

Clarinet 

Dorian Leigh Baker 
Marc James Blouin 
Jolynn Platt 
Celia Tang 

Bassoon 

Bianca Chambul 
Sarah Koval 
Eric Macarios 

Contra Bassoon 

Eric Macarios 

Horn 

Charlotte Alexander 
Ariana Douglas 
Daniel Ho 
Emily Whittaker 
Christine Grace van’t 
Voort 


Trumpet 

Daniel Howells 
Dylan Rook Maddix 
Marcus Venables 
Gillian Chreptyk 

Trombone 

Jack Erdmann 
Gregory Yasinsky 
Ann-Merrie Ho See Leung 
CollinsSaunders 

Bass Trombone 

Collins Saunders 

Tuba 

Daniel Taylor 

Timpani/Percussion 

Pin Wen (Julia) Chien 
Michael Murphy 
Derek Ou 
Kevin Mulligan 
Austin Lamarche 
Xuanyu (Carol) Wang 
Anson Wong 

Harp 

Myriam Blardone 
Alanna Ellison 

Celeste 

Xiangyue (Shara) Sun 

Piano 

Hyunmin (Gina)Lee 


MacMillan Theatre Staff 

Ian Albright, 

Technical Director 
Les Stockley, 

Technical Assistant 
Bob Dunkin, 

Production Assistant 

Librarian, Performance 
Collection 

Karen Wiseman 



Program Notes 


Sergei Rachmaninoff (1873-1943) 

Piano Concerto No. 3 In D Minor, Op. 30 
(1909) 

The Third Piano Concerto of 1909 is notorious 
among pianists for its incredible technical 
demands; as a virtuoso pianist himself, 
Rachmaninoff had intimate knowledge of the 
technical figurations and sonic possibilities 
that could be gleaned from the instrument. 
Here in the Third Concerto, he pushes these 
possibilities to the limit. Yet, his greatest 
demand lies not upon the performer, but on 
himself as a composer. Written in the same 
decade as his (more famous) Second Piano 
Concerto, the Third Concerto shares some 
of the same features. To cite music critic 
Geoffrey Norris, these include “sumptuous 
harmonies,” “broadly lyrical, often intensely 
passionate melodies,” and “long-breathed 
themes.” Adding to Norris’ list, one might 
also hear other features characteristic of 
Rachmaninoff’s writing as a whole: dark and 
introspective characters of both concertos’ 
opening movements (this may be reflective of 
the composer himself; famously, Stravinsky 
referred to Rachmaninoff as a “six-and-a-half- 
foot scowl”), as well as deceptively simple, yet 
plaintive opening themes, perhaps evocative 
of Russian liturgical chants or folksongs. 
Despite their similarities, however, the Third 
Concerto is a more advanced piece than 
the Second. In the years between the two 
concertos, Rachmaninoff had reached full 
maturity as a composer through composing, 
among other things, two operas and a 
second symphony. He became much more 
comfortable at large-scale form; Norris 
reports that the Third Concerto is “structurally 
a more ingenious piece than the Second”: 
transitions between sections become less 
clearly defined, allowing the Third Concerto 
to unfold more smoothly, and cyclic elements 

— that is, recycling earlier material into later 
movements to create a sense of wholeness 

— appear as themes from the first movement 
become present in the middle of the second 
and throughout the third. Although both the 
first and second movements end without 
much enthusiasm, the final movement is a 
delirious rush to the finish line, culminating in a 
triumphant proclamation in D major. 


Bedrich Smetana (1824-1884) 

Die Moldau (1874) 

Die Moldau, or Vltava in the original Czech, is 
Bedrich Smetana’s most well known work. It 
forms the second of a cycle of six symphonic 
poems—a genre developed around 1850 by 
Franz Liszt that sought to free music from 
its rigid Classical structures, allowing it to 
bring to life pictures, scenes or entire stories 
— titled Ma Vlast, or My Homeland. As the 
title of the cycle suggests, each symphonic 
poem describes an aspect of what was then 
the kingdom of Bohemia (today the Czech 
Republic): its architecture, legends, or other 
prominent features. In this second piece, 
Smetana turns his attention to one of its 
natural wonders; in the space of only a dozen 
minutes, the deeply nationalistic Smetana 
displays the full grandeur of his country’s 
longest and most majestic river. 

Like other composers of “program music” 

(i.e., music that relies upon and points 
towards an exterior story or inspiration), 
Smetana provided a “program” to go along 
with the piece. In his own words, Smetana 
writes that “the composition describes the 
course of the Vltava, starting from the two 
small springs, the Cold and Warm Vltava, to 
the unification of both streams into a single 
current, the course of the Vltava through 
woods and meadows, through landscapes 
where a farmer’s wedding is celebrated, the 
round dance of the mermaids in the night’s 
moonshine: on the nearby rocks loom proud 
castles, palaces and ruins aloft. The Vltava 
swirls into the St John’s Rapids; then it widens 
and flows toward Prague, past the Vysehrad 
[a 10th-century fortress in Prague], and then 
majestically vanishes into the distance, ending 
at the Labe [river] (or Elbe, in German).” 
Notably, the music represents the Vltava river 
existing, at the same time, in both reality and 
legend: although descriptions of the physical 
features of the river are real, its addition of 
mermaids dancing in the moonlight suggests 
that the river is as much a part of the national 
consciousness as its national folktales. In 
fact, in line with Romantic aesthetic ideals, 
one might even argue that the music is not 
so much describing the Vltava — it is the river 
itself. As the majestic first theme (representing 


the river itself) arises in the strings after a 
lengthy introduction, one has the distinctive 
feeling that it is not Smetana that feels pride at 
the river; rather, it is the Vltava’s own reflection 
upon itself. Similarly, the music invites us to 
take part in its calmness during the moonlight 
scene in the middle of the piece, and in the St. 
John’s Rapids near the end, to feel the torrent 
and urgency of the Vltava’s journey. 

Witold Lutostawski (1913-1994) 

Concerto For Orchestra (1950-1954) 

Witold Lutostawski’s (approximately 
pronounced “VEE-told Loo-tos-WAF-ski”) 
represents one of Poland’s most important 
composers in the 20th-century. Like fellow 
composers Claude Debussy, Igor Stravinsky 
and Bela Bartok, but unlike Anton Webern 
and the “serial” composers at Darmstadt, 
Lutostawski placed the musical experience 
above all else. He was unimpressed by 
the strictly rational way of composing the 
serialists used, where numbers dictated all 
musical parameters; similarly, he rejected the 
Zen-derived musicality of John Cage, where 
literally, everything was music. To Lutostawski, 
the drama and narrative in music was of 
utmost importance, and was best brought 
about by tried-and-true methods: a strong 
grounding in melody, themes, and harmony, 
and the influence of the same Viennese forms 
used by Beethoven through Brahms (and 
beyond). Asked about his compositional 
process, he replied, “There are not many 
conscious intentions in me. I simply write the 
kind of music that I would like to hear, and 
that’s the advice I give to young colleagues 
when they ask. That’s my motto!” Under the 
Soviet-dominated Polish culture in the 1950s, 
Lutostawski wrote much “functional” music — 
music intended for public consumption that 
was in line with the authorities’ expectations. 
For Lutostawski however, returning to 
old forms and Polish folksong to create 
“functional” music was already a personal 
plan in the fifties, and he did not feel overly 
constricted by official regulations. 

Lutostawski originally conceived the Concerto 
for Orchestra as a small piece; in line with 
“not many conscious intentions,” however, 
it grew beyond its original proportions. An 


introductory first movement — aptly titled 
Intrada — begins with pounding timpani, 
over which soars, reportedly, a Mazovian folk 
melody from Czersk (today a town of about 
10,000 in northern Poland). As the theme 
experiences gradual thematic stretching out, 
the piece becomes “genuinely symphonic.” 
The second movement takes as its model 
the classical form of scherzo and trio: an 
inner, cantando (singing) section is framed by 
contrasting mormorando (murmuring) music. 
With comparatively light first and second 
movements, the bulk of the drama falls to 
the finale, a technique used since the early 
nineteenth century known as the “finale as 
apotheosis (climax).” A passacaglia (that is, 
multiple variations on a single short theme) 
begins the movement, followed by a toccata 
(another Baroque-era technique), whose 
motoric energy drives the work towards the 
final chorale, the ultimate climax of the entire 
work. 

(Notes by Matthew Poon) 


Biographies 



Uri Mayer 

Uri Mayer, director of orchestral studies, 
has taught on the faculties of the University 
of Michigan in Ann Arbor, Rice University 
Shepherd School of Music in Houston, 
McGill University in Montreal and at 
the Glenn Gould School of the Royal 
Conservatory of Music (GGS). 

Renowned for his strong command of 
broad symphonic, operatic and ballet 
repertoire, Mayer has guest conducted 
many of the leading orchestras around 
the world including the Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver symphonies in 
Canada, the Houston and Utah symphonies 
in the U.S., London Mozart Players 
and the English Symphony Orchestra, 

NDR Philharmonie in Hannover, Slovak 
Philharmonic, Budapest, Belgrade and 
Sophia Philharmonics, Israel Philharmonic, 
NHK Orchestra and Osaka Symphony in 
Japan and National Symphony of Taiwan. 

He served as principal conductor of the 
Kansai Philharmonic Orchestra in Osaka, 
Japan and artistic director of the Israel 
Sinfonietta. In Canada, Mayer was music 
director of the Edmonton Symphony and 
Orchestra London. 

Mayer has led numerous opera productions 
in Canada, the U.S, the Netherlands, 
Hungary and Israel including The Barber of 
Seville, CosI fan tutte, Don Giovanni, The 


Flying Dutchman, Salome and The Cunning 
Little Vixen. 

Some of the distinguished soloists who 
have collaborated with Mayer include 
Ely Ameling, Kathleen Battle, Maureen 
Forrester, Frederica von Stade, Itzhak 
Perlman, Pinchas Zukerman, Peter 
Oundjian, Mstislav Rostropovich, Yo-Yo 
Ma, Claudio Arrau, Emanuel Ax and Andras 
Schiff. 

Mayer has recorded for the Arabesque, 
CBC, Denon Japan, Hungaroton and Koch 
labels. Under his direction the Edmonton 
Symphony became one of Canada’s most 
frequently played orchestras on radio. They 
were awarded the Grand Prix du Disque- 
Canada for the recording of Orchestral 
Suites of the British Isles and nominated 
for a Juno Award for their Great Verdi Arias 
with Louis Quilico. 

In 2009, the University of Western 
Ontario conferred on Mayer a doctor of 
music honoris causa in recognition of his 
contribution to the musical life in Canada. 



Frangois Koh 

A native of Seoul, Korea, Frangois Koh 
received his bachelor’s degree from Kyung- 
won University in Classical Guitar. His 
desire to explore the world of symphony 
brought him to France where he received a 
CFEM (certificat de fin d’etudes musicales) 
and DEM (diploma d’etudes musicales) 



in orchestral conducting (Conservatoire 
Nationale de Dijon.) 

In 2007, he moved to Vancouver and 
worked as the appointed music director 
of Sunshine Coast Concert Band until the 
summer of 2011. Koh also conducted 
various instrumental ensembles and 
provided guitar lessons in the greater 
Vancouver area. In 2011, he moved to 
Montreal to study orchestral conducting 
in the class of Maestro Hauser at McGill 
University and completed a master’s degree 
in 2013. He worked as assistant conductor 
of the Peterborough Symphony. His position 
was supported by a grant from the RBC 
Emerging Artist Project. Last summer, he 
received a travel grant from the Canadian 
Arts Council for an International conducting 
master class in Targu-Mures, Romania. 

In December 2014, He guest conducted the 
Georgian Bay Symphony Orchestra and has 
become its music director since May 2015. 

Currently, he is pursuing his DMA degree 
in orchestral conducting on full-scholarship 
at the University of Toronto under the 
supervision of Maestro Mayer. 



Eugene Chan 

Eugene Chan, 26, from Vancouver, BC, 
began his piano studies at the age of four 
and is currently a student of Jamie Parker 
at the University of Toronto. In 2005, he 
participated in the Vancouver Kiwanis Music 
Festival and was awarded the grand prize 


at the Tom Lee Excellence Awards. He was 
also chosen to play at the BC Performing 
Arts Festival in 2005 and 2007 and was 
a national finalist at the Canadian Music 
Competition in 2005. In 2007, he made 
his debut with the Vancouver Symphony 
Orchestra. Most recently, he was a winner 
of the University of Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra concerto competition. 

A graduate of the University of British 
Columbia with a degree in Computer 
Science in 2008, Chan set aside a five-year 
career as a professional software developer 
to pursue his passion for the piano. When he 
is not at the piano, Chan also enjoys running, 
cooking and drawing a popular Internet web 
comic for classical music fans, entitled don’t 
shoot the pianist. 


Up next... 

UTSO Concerto 
Competition Finals 

To select soloists for the UTSO 
concerts in the 2016-2017 season. 

Jan 24, 2015 - 7:30 pm 
Walter Hall, 80 Queen’s Park 

Free 
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